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For the Companion. , 
THE INDIAN CAMP. 


What a wagon load of youth and beauty was packed 
in behind the stout team horses, Dreadnaught and Iron- 
bones, one bright summer morning, before the door of 
eld Mr. Mason, whom the whole town called grandpa! 
fp The fellow under a coarse straw hat, large enough 
fer a family umbrella, was Will Barclay, the oldest of 
the minister’s eight children; and, full of life, energy 
and kindness, he was the pride and admiration of the 
parish. 

Will was one of those who can do every thing. Al- 
though but seventeen years old, he has already taught 
two winter schools and worked the little parsonage 
farm two summers, and is now nearly fitted forcollege. 

Bertie Low, the storekeeper’s son, who made him- 
self popular among the girls and the children by weigh- 
ing them as often as they asked him to, and Mr. Gor- 
don, a half sick medical student, going for the benefit 
of the mountain air, were the only other young gen- 
tlemen of the party. 

Kate and Bessie Bell, the doctor’s girls, were nut- 
brown maidens, whose rosy cheeks told that they had 
never been dosed as paying patients were. 

Beside these were grandpa and grandma Mason, and 
their nieces, Marion and Lucy, from the city. The Ma- 
son family were to ride in the carryall, because Lucy 
was feeble and couldn’t—or thought she couldn’t—bear 
the jolting of a springless farm wagon. She was as 
unlike her healthy, hoydenish cousin Marion as possi- 
ble, both in appearance and tastes. 

When they were all well packed in, Marion sprung 
up from the back seat of the carryall and exclaimed, 
“’m not going to be imprisoned here this bright day! 
let me out, grandpa, please; Ill crowd into that great 
wagon, some way. You wouldn’t try such a jolting 
old ark, would you, cousin Lucy ?” 

“T should like to try it,” replied Lucy, “the young 
folks look so happy there all together.” 

“Of course you’re both going with us,” cried Will. 
“ll drive the young folks, and give this sober doctor 
over to Mr. Mason. Hop out, voung doctor! If we 
break any limbs we’ll call back for you if you’re with- 
inhearinz; but for all other ailments my jouncing will 
do more good than your skill.” 

After several hours they neared the “Falls,” a place 
where home tourists often came to admire the gran- 
deur of the scenery and the glory of the sunsets. A 
tich green plain, with here and there a moss-grown 
stone for a “chair,’’ was divided by the clearest and 
merriest babbling streamlet, which carried waters from 
some hidden source to the valley below. Here the par 
ty rested, and at Will’s suggestion pronounced it ten 
o'clock— noon; and all were hungry enough to fallinto 
the belief that it was really twelve o’clock. 

They were scarcely seated at their lunch when their 
attention was arrested by a strange voice muttering a 
wild jargon of words, and by a sudden waving of 
branches among the white maples around them. They 
all turned in the direction of the sound, and many voi- 
ces exclaimed ,— 

“Look there! Who can they be?” ‘ 

A tall Indian girl, about fifteen years old, dressed in 
the gayest colors, with beads and bracelets, ear-rings and 
agilt comb, had come stealthily behind them with her 
baby brother, and stood gazing in envy and admira- 
tion on the rich food spread out before her. 

Grandma Mason called the girl, but she hung down 
her head and said,— 

“No; me no go from Charlioni!”” 

But a piece of rich cake being held up, the comical 
looking baby in a moment was waddling towards the 
party, fullowed by his blushing sister. 

“Where did you come from?” asked Mr. Gordon, 
who had not heard there was a “‘camp” at the Falls. 

“Penobscot, me come,” replied the girl.- “Me moth- 
ér make basket and go sell him.” 

“What does your father do?” asked Will. “He ought 
to be the head of the house.” 

“Me father?” asked the girl, in wonder, as if no one 
ever heard of a man working; and added, “‘some day 
he hunt; more day he sleep!” 

They all laughed and she laughed, too. When grand- 
ma asked her name, she replied, very pleasantly,— 

“Me name Molly.” 

“Molly what?” asked Mary Barclay. 

“Molly Molasses. Me baby name Charlioni. Black 
tyes,” she said, looking at the,little fellow with admi- 
— as he was struggling to eat his cake and pie at 

Of course all the young folks laughed, and asked Mol- 
ly how she came by such a name. 

“Me mother,” she said, “name Mary Molasses; me 
fatber—he, Pete Ninepence. Agent-ee, when he give 
government money and blanket, call me on book Mol- 
ly Molasses, and call Charlioni (look what eyes he got) 
Coarlioni Ninepence.” 

“But who first called your mother Molasses?” asked 
Will, who always dug down to the root of every thing. 


tde—she St. Francis tribe—sle name Mawrie Losses; 
4 Penobscot they call her Lasses, and ayent-ee laugh 


Molly, laughing. 


“O, old, very old mother—granny—come from Can- 


4nd call Molasses. Not fur she got barrel of it,” added 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, 


This derivation was quite satisfactory, and as Molly 
seemed very bright and pleasant, the children asked her 
many questions, and made way to her favor by giving 
her idol, Charlioni, more sweet things than were for 
his good. 

‘You got baby home?” she asked of Bessie Bell. 
“No; I'm the baby there! It takes all the house to 
nurse me,” replied the young girl, laughing. 

“Ah, poor you!” exclaimed the young Indian, ina 
sympathizing tone; and turning to Mary, she repeated | 
the question,— | 

“You got baby home?” 

“Yes, three.” : | 
“Three? Ah, thatgood! Got such eyes?” she asked, | 
pointing to the young papoose, who still stood at a safe 

distance, demolishing the cake which Mr. Gordon was 

throwing at him with a prodigality Will pronounced 

an experiment to see how much cake one of the abo- 

rigines could hold. 

This cherished baby could only be reached as a young 

tiger is, by throwing food athim. The moment one 

spoke to him he made up such faces as no other baby 

could, and began to scream frightfully; but would on 

no account leave Mr. Gordon’s vicinity for the less lu- 

crative one of his sister. 

Charlioni was a real Indian, with the color and fea- 

tures of his race intensitied. His eyes were large and 

black. They seemed almost pushed out of their place 

by the pressure upwards of his high and broad cheek 

bones; and one had to see him eat and cry to get the 
faintest idea of the size of his mouth. 

His head was large, round, and very flat on the top; 
his hair, which was long and stiff, seemed all to spring 
from one point on his crown and thence to radiate over 
the surface, reminding the young folks of the pictures 
of the Esquimaux in their geography. 

Nature had, according to our ideas of beauty, done 
very little for Charlioni; art had done less. 

The girls could rot help laughing at Molly’s admira- 
tion of the grotesque little figure, with his face daubed 
with the currant jelly which oozed out of the Wash- 
ington pie he was just then devouring. He looked like 
a hideous little dwarf, and yet love transformed him 
into a beafity to the eye of his sister. Their mirth was 
construed into pleasure at his charms, and Molly said, 
with a sad smile,— 

“Me love him more,—he eyes brighter, for he be all 
baby me got now—two baby gone—God took up;” and 
she pointed reverently at the skies. 

“Are you Catholics, Molly ?” asked grandma. 

“No, no, no!” replied the girl. “Meno pray to dead 
people! Meno kiss silver cross and count hlack beads! 
St. Francis tribe Protestant; me mother St. Francis; 
she read Bible and Pilgrim Progress, two tract and 
hymn-hbook. She °go school in Canada when she 
young.” 

“And your father? What is he?” asked Mr. Gordon. 

‘Me father? He Penobscot; Penobscot. Catholic 
priest from Bangor say prayer in Latin, and then go 
home again.” 

“Then your father is a Catholic?” asked Mr. Gordon, 
again, seeing how shrewdly she avoided much mention 
of him. 

“Ah, me father, he—he sleep all day!”—which was 
equivalent to saying he is nothing and nobody. 

The party being refreshed and rested, began to put 
up their dishes, when poor Molly said, ‘“‘Me too help,” 
and made herself very useful. 

When all was put into the wagons it was decided to 
leave Mr. Gordon, who cared mose for his book than 
for the Falls, to protect the little camping ground from 
depre dations, while the rest should follow the stream up 
the hill and visit the little cataract, taking the Indians 
on their way. 








MOLLY AND HER BROTHER, 


show you poor old Ike. He daughter take he every 
place she move—so loves she old Ike. Cry all day and 
all night with rheumatiz—Ike.” 

Hearing there was a sick man in one of the wigwams, 
grandma, who never lost an opportunity of doing good, 
filled a bright tin p il with nice things for him, and 
they all moved on toward the steep ascent. . 

Molly drew an old faded shaw], and laying her darling 
in it as one would a kitten to be drowned, except that 
his head was out, she mustered all the strength she 
bad, threw the stout fellow over her shoulders, and 
modestly followed the party. 

Afier a weary walk, during which they sat down 
twice to rest, they saw the white tents peeping out from 
among the trees, when Molly ran past them panting 
under her ypreat burden, and darted into one of the wig- 
wams. She dropped the sheet which answered for a 
door and called out,— 

“Ladies, no come till me call.” 

After much bustling and fluttering within, the cur- 
tain of the tent was raised, and Molly, with the addi- 
tivoal charm of ared ilk handkerchief on her head, 
appeared at the dvor and motioned with her hand for 
them to enter. 

The old man had evidently been dressed up for the 
reception by Molly, in the brief time the curtain was 
dropped; for his daughter’s gay shawl was about his 
shoulders, and in front of bim on the bed Jay the look- 
ing-ylass, with a gaudy picture above it in the frame. 
This was all the ornament the poor place could boast; 
but Molly bad made the most of it by placing it where 
it could not fail to be seen. 

As his dull eye fell on them old Ike said,— 

“So young, so good health—me old, poor, sick—die 
soon—leave me guod child all ‘lone. No mother, she— 
lie on me grave and die—so all ’lone in this dark place 
—poor Emile!” 

“And are you afraid to die, brother?” asked grand- 
pa Mason, who had raised him up and changed his 
poor pillows in hope of making him more comfortable. 

“?Fraid?” asked the old man, in surprise. ‘‘What 
for me be ’fraid? God my friend; He no steal my land 
and drive me’way. He hold His hand out and lead 
old Ike through dark, cold woud to his home, where 
no more cold, no more pain. Me ylad for see God so 
soon; but poor, good child, Emile! She be all lone 
when me yone.” 

“Where is she now?” asked grandma Mason. 

“Molly tell—me tired,” replied the old man. 

“Emile gone town with me mother—sell basket—buy 
tea, sugar, flour, pork for eat. Come back in dark 
night. Me teed old Ike and make he warm. He all 
times cold, cold. Emile good—she pretty, like white 
jJady. No marry cross Frenchman, who will no have 
old [ke in house;”’ and at the last remark she smiled 
with a look of mystery, as if some hidden story lay be- 
hind the hint. 

Boy-like, Will resolved to gratify his own curiosity 
and that of the others; and drawing two great oranges 
from his pocket, he stepped to the bed and asked if Em- 
ile were ever married. F 

“No married,” replied Molly, who took upon herself 
to speak for the sufferer. “French Canadian—farmer 
near St. Francis—have horse, cows, pigs and board 
house. He say he will marry Emile., She say ‘yes,’ 
and he say, ‘But me no have old Ike groan and cry in 
me house.’ ‘ 

“Then Emile say, ‘You no have me; God give me fa- 
ther ‘fore He give me Frenchman. Me young and 
strong. Me go all places, and sell basket, and take me 
father all days till me die or he die. Me love father 
more as Frenchman.’ 

“When Emile go way,” continued Molly, “me nurse 
old Ike; when me yo wav Emile watch that nobody 


tle party looked at the baby, who still nestled his fat 
form on Molly’s delicate shoulders, with his great, 
square face peeping out beside her flushed cheek. 
It was too much for them, and they all burst into a 
loud laugh. Grandma Mason said, “Hush, children,” 
but old Ike enter€d into their sport and laughed in his 
pain. It is probable that even from his standpoint 
Charlioni was any thing but beautiful. But we are 
sure had an artist called for a new model for a Madon- 
na’s baby, Molly would have presented bim in triumph. 
When Charlioni saw them moving, he began to pull 
his sister’s hair and slap her face in the effort to make 
her follow them. They were too agreeable to part com- 
pany with so soon. He had not forgotten the nice 
things left behind in the wagons. 
Molly groaned aloud at thought of the wild moun- 
tain path; but she fixed her burden a little more firm- 
ly and followed them. 
Long and weary was the ascent up a rugged road, 
across fallen branches and rough stones; but their pil- 
yrimaye over, they were well rewarded for their pains 
by a landscape view of the rarest beauty. 
When they began the descent poor Molly hitched her 
imp°rious little ruler upon her shoulder, and groaning, 
said,— 
“Charlioni beautiful, but he heavy too much.” 
Will, in a pitying tone, said to his sister, “That young 
brave is not an inviting object to pet; but I would 
rather carry him half a mile than see that poor little 
squaw’s back broken.” 
And he held out his arms to the adored baby. But 
such was his horror at the act, that he set up a war- 
whoop and made contortions never to be forgotten by 
those who heard and saw them. He and Wiliayreed as 
to their estimate of each other’s beauty, no doubt. 
So, as Molly would never cross the will of her young 
lord, she had to bear him down the long and rugged 
way. 
Arrived in sight of the wigwams, the party saw Mok 
ly’s mother and old Ike’s daughter waiting to thank 
them, and xo present each with a bright basket, and to 
beg them to “come more days and speak to old Ike 
man.” 
Many kind words passed between them, and Mrs. 
Mason promised to send a box full of nice things for 
the sick man and the children, by a teamster who 
often came that way. And the party set out on their 
homeward ride well pleased with theirexcursion to the 
Falls. J. D. O. 
————_- +o - 

For the Companion. 


A FIGHT OF PANTHERS AND ALLIGA- 
TORS. 


A hunter in the wilds of Texas, who met many start- 
ling adventures and saw some strange sights and 
strange creatures, was once witness to a singular bat- 
tle on the banks of a lonely lagoon in the forest ° 

He had killed a black panther at this place—more in 
self-defence than for game, for he was chasing wild 
cattle that day—and leaving the carcass, to return, pos- 
sibly, by-and-by for its skin, hurried forward on a trail 
which he expected would lead to the object of his hunt. 

He came back before night with the trophy of a wild 
bull hide, and passed the lagoon where he had encoun- 
tered and killed his dangerous assailant in the morn- 
ing. Savage cries nd sounds of brutal struggle in 
formed him before he came to the place, that some 
deadly battle was going on among the beasts of the 
forest. ‘ 

He soon came in full view of the scene, and a san- 
guinary one it was. Four black panthers were fero- 
ciously disputing the possession of the carcass of the 
dead panther with two enormous alligators. The ob- 
ject of the combatants on both sides appeared to be the 
same, viz., to eat the carcass; and for this both fought 
with bloody tenacity, a'ternately tugging atthe bone 
of contention by way of seeing how much had been 
gained. 

The panthers were superior in numbers, two to one; 
but the alligators had much the thicker armor, and 
could fight with their tails as well as their heads, so 
tha‘ the battle was pretty nearly equal. One of the big 
reptiles had a panther on his back, plying his flank fu- 
riously with his hind claws, and another was holding 
him by the fore leg with jaws like atiger. When he 
succeeded in shaking off his savage assailants his fore 
leg was broken and a slit was made in his side nearly 
through the flesh into his entrails. ‘ 

Meantime the other alligator was making frantic ef- 
forts to get the third panther into his mouth. He had 
nearly succevded, when with a tremendous swinge the 
buve tail of his fellow-saurian knocked out the panther 
and wedged itself firmly between his jaws. The teeth 
snapped together like a pair of copper-mill shears, and 
one of the tail-thrashing combatants was minus his 
weapon. 

The fourth panther, that had been viciously busy 
with teeth and claws at the eyes and throat of the cur- 
tailed reptile, now redoubled his attacks, and with the 
aid of the two others, in front and rear, soon disabled 
him. The third panther, owing to his perilous en- 
trance and exit through enemy’s jaws, was hors du 
combat with broken back. 




















“Me go to wigwams with you,” cried Molly, “and 


steal Charlioni. At this jealuus alarm 6f love, the lit- 
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the ‘three remaining cat-savages. One of the three, 
however, was by this time badly damaged. Some ter- 
rific stroke or bite had completely scalped him, and 
the skin hung down the side of his neck, flapping as he 
fought. Another, apparently, had a rib or two broken, 
but did not seem to mindit. The odds in the battle 
were still not so very great. 

Only the advantage of celerity was vastly on the side 
of the panthers, and when the alligator, with much dif- 
ficultv, succeeded in seizing one of them, he was so 
slow about crushing his prey, and made so much awk- 
ward mouthing of it, that he put himself almost at the 
mercy of his antagonists. 

Still his powerful tail was free, and the cat-like crea- 
tures, in springing about to find his vulnerable points, 
were not so spry but they took some stunning cuffs 
from this caudal bludgeon. Besides, during all the 
combat, the amphibians had been working gradually 
towards the water, and now the survivor was almost at 
the edge. 

Once in the lagoon and his enemies would be power- 
less. The panthers seemed to be sensible of this, and 
by an artful movement both succeeded in getting at his 
throat while his month was full. A few seconds of vig- 
erous tugging and tearing at the tenderer flesh made 
the alligator’s death-wounds, and he slid helplessly in- 
to the water. 

Two panthers survived toclaim the victory. But they 
had scarce strength enough left to snuff about the bod- 
ies of their slain. Both were much the worse for wear; 
and the hunter levelled his rifle and easily brought 
them down with a single shot apiece, after which he 
took off their hides and the hides of their companions, 
and made his way back to his ranch. 

In an eventful life of more than ten years subsequent- 
ly to this in frontier countries, he never saw any thing 
in the shape of a forest or jungle fight that could com- 
pare with this combat between the panthers and alli- 
gators. 

For the Companion. 
THE TWO SUNDAYS. 


It was Saturday evening when I reached Helbury. 
I had gone there to visit an old school friend, Sarah 
Hastings, whom I had often met in her fifteen years of 
married life, but had never before been able to visit. 
Mr. Hastings’ cheerful face beamed on me as [ alighted 
from the car, and we were soon whirling along in his 
easy carriage to the house. 

There I received a warm greeting, and after a boun- 
tiful supper, and a pleasant hour or two of conversa- 
tion, I retired to my room, being very weary from my 
journey. Sarah went up with me, to see that I had ev- 
ery thing I needed—a quite unnecessary care in my lux- 
urious and elegant chamber, where I had every thing 
heart could wish. 

As she kissed me “‘Good night” she said, to my dis- 
may, “We have breakfast rather later Sunday morn- 
ings, Jane. It is the only day Mr. Hastings is at home, 
you know, and it is pretty long, at any rate;” and so, 
with a loving smile, she left me. 

{t saddened me to hear her words. “Why is it,” I 
thought to myself, “‘that so many of God’s professed 
children defraud Him of the time that belongs to 
Him? How few can afford to spend the time in sleep 
during a week day, that they cheerfully give to it on 
Sunday! Is it real honesty to save our own time and 
waste the Lofd’s?” 

Sunday morning dawned. I rose early because it 
was my habit, and as I threw open my blinds, the east- 
ern sky was glowing with fleecy, golden clouds, the 
birds were trilling and warbling as if their little throats 
would burst, and the air was full of delicious, dewy fra- 
grance. ‘What a pity,” thought I, “to lose all this for 
a little sleep!” 

The clock struck eight, and I began to hear the ser- 
vants stirring. Half past eight came. Nine o’clock 


struck. I heard a bell with satisfaction, but it was on- 
ly the rising bell. Half past nine came, and at last— 
breakfast. 


As the family dropped in, one by one, I could not 
help noticing how sleepy the children still looked—for 
sleeping beyond one’s usual time is rather stupefying 
than refreshing. ¢ 

“Are you going to church, Jane?” said Sarah, lan- 
guidly. 

“Certainly,” I said, surprised at the question. 
not you?” 

“T think not,” she replied. 

“Are you not well?” said I. 

“O yes; but I feel very dull this morning, and 
shouldn’t enjoy the sermon. I seldom go more than 
half a day. Very few people do now-a-days, you 
know.” 

I thought of the patient ministers who labor all the 
week to prepare two sermons, and find, with a sinking 
heart, on the Sabbath, that only a handful of their 
people care to hear more than one of them, but I said 
nothing. 

The breakfast was so elaborate and prolonged that it 
was ten o'clock before we left the table. 

“O dear,” I heard one of the children say, fretfully, 
“IT do wish we didn’t have to hurry so to get ready for 
church!” 

“There was a confused running to and fro, cries of 
“Mother, where is my sacque?” and “Mother, which 
shall [ put on?” and “O, I shall be late, I know I 
shall.”” 

Athalf past ten the second bell began to ring, and it 
had long ceased tolling when we started from the house. 
Consequently we were late at church, and walked up 
the aisle, to every body’s annoyance, as the minister 
was reading the Scriptures. 


“Are 


It was a dreary Sunday to me, it was so evidently a 
bore to the whole family—a long, dull, wearisome day, 
begun late and ended early, full of yawns, and stretch- 
ings, and inquiries of ““‘What time is it?” “Is that 
all?” &c., &e. There was no time for family prayer 
in the morning. (Was there for any?) Mr. Hastings 
read a prayer after tea. It was impossible te get time 
for it during the week, Sarah said, though she regretted 
it. “Ah!” thought I, “wig not make time? Where 
there’s a will there’s always a way.” (Of nothing 
is this truer than of family prayer.) It was only when 


room, that I realized the preciousness and sweetness 
of this day of rest. 

I spent the next Sunday in the home of another old 
schoolfeliow, Eliza Brown, who, through long years of 
feeble health, had struggled bravely to train. up her 
large family, to provide for their many wants out of a 
slender income, and to cheer and uphold her husband 
amid sore trials and discouragements. 

I was awakened early by light steps moving about 
and cheerful voices. At half past six I was called down 
to the breakfast-room, where [ found the family assem- 
bled. The Bibles were opened, the little ones eagerly 
finding their places, and following with their eye as 
their father read the chapter with earnestness and so- 
lemnity. 

Then we all sang a sweet hymn, and then followed a 
prayer, so simple, so heartfelt, so full of joy, and thanks. 
viving, and childlike faith, that we s.emed to be lifted 
above the mists and shadows of the present, and to 
catch a glimpse of the bright realities of the future, 
the unseen and eternal. 

Then came our frugal breakfast, and then Eliza and 
her husband went over the Sunday school lesson with 
their children—which bad been well studied the night 
before—to make sure of their accuracy and thorough- 
ness. I am sure these children must rejoice the hearts 
of their Sunday school teachers. It was evidently no 
task to them, but a pleasure. There were no listless 
replies and weary looks, but bright, animated faces, 
and the approving smile and commendation of their 
father and mother was reward enough. 

There was plenty of time to get ready for church—no 
confusion, no hurry; and when the bell rung every 
child was ready, neatly dressed, and looking fresh and 
sweet as arose. The sky was gray and lowering, but 
no one stayed at home, and the little things pattered 
along by my side, full of cheery talk. 

“Are you going to stay to Sunday school, cousin 
Jane?” 

“Do. You'll sit with me,,won’t you?” 

“No, with me.” 

“No, with ME.” 

“But I’m going to say the ten commandments,” said 
the oldest. 

‘I’ve learned ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ that psalm,” 
said another. 

“TI can’t say but one little verse,” said the youngest, 
“but I can tell a story about a boy who was bad, and 
he went away, O, ever so far, among pigs, and he was 
very sorry, and he came home again, and he thought 
he should be whipped; and instead of that his father 
got right up out of his chair and kissed him.” 

So the little things prattled away till we reached the 
church door. 
kept; how the fidgeting little hands and feet tried to 
keep still; and when the smallest child laid its curly 
head wearily against my arm and fell asleep, it quite 
touched me to hear her little white-haired brother 
whisper to me, apologetically, “‘She’s so little she can’t 
help it.” There wasa mutual care, and thoughtfulness, 
and love for each other which was beautiful. ‘Ah, 
Eliza!” thought I, “what a work you have been do- 
ing!” 

When we were all quietly at home in the afternoon, 
the dear little children gathered about me and began to 
tell me a great many things, and little Emily, the blue- 
eyed, golden-haired youngling of the flock, climbed up 
into my lap. Iasked them if Sunday seemed long, and 
they all exclaimed ‘No, ma’am!” in a most emphatic 
manner. 

“Why not?” said I. 

“We are so busy,” said one. 

“Why, what can you do?” said I. 

One after another the little voices piped out, “We 
draw pictures on our slates of people in the Bible.” 
(This statement was accompanied by a sketch of Cain 
and Abel, resembling two bed-posts tumbling against 
each other, but very real to the child.) 

“We sing hymns.” 

“‘We go out in the yard and have a church, and I go 
in the tree and preach, and they are very still, and 
when it rains we go up garret.” 

“We remember what the minister says, and the one 
that remembers most, and the text too, gets such a 
cunning little round cake at tea, with white frosting 
on it!” 

“But the one that gets up earliest gets mother’s first 
kiss,”’ whispered little Emily, “and that’s most always 
—me.” 

But if I should tell all that I heard it would delay 
me too long. It is enough to say that this Sunday was 
sweet and delightful to me, and that to my mind it was 
far more in accordance with the true idea of the Sab- 
| bath than the other. It began right. 
| Iam very sure that in future yerrs, while the Hast- 
ings family, by unwise and thoughtless training, have 
learned to regard Sunday as a weary necessity, Eliza 
Brown’s children will remember and still consider it as 
the most precious day of the week. M. 


H. P. 


| SS 
For the Companion. 


UNHEROIC HEROES. 

A great many deeds that are deemed heroic lose their 
brightness when their secret springs are uncovered. It 
is not well to become a hero worshipper until you are 
quite sure that you have found a hero. 

Take the young lady, for example, who fell over 
board into the Mississippi River. She was rich, and an 
only daughter, and of age. Just as she was going 
down for the last time a strong grip was Jaid on her 
dress, and she was saved. She lay unconscious fora 
long time, but as soon as she came to herself she asked 
that her deliverer should be brought into her presence 
at once, and vowed that she would offer him her heart, 
and hand, ané4 estate. 

The friends around her did not show any great haste 
in going for the brave fellow who had snatched her 
from a watery grave. 

“Go for him, instantly!’’ cried the petted young girl, 
imperiously. “Bring him here. I suppose he’s poor; 
that’s why you won’t fetch him. But I'll marry bim 
before the sun sets; I will—I will.” She paused, and 
then added, “if hell have me.” But it was evident 
that she didnot dream of a refusal. 


It was pleasant to see how quiet they. 


Ah! fickleness of dear woman—she saw him and yet 

she did not marry him; for Nero, her deliverer, was a 
Newfoundland dog! 
Then, as another illustration, there is the story of 
the Irish hero in Mississippi, who fought with an In- 
diana regiment during the war. One day they were 
overpowered and driven back. After they had retreat- 
ed some thirty or forty yards, they found to their great 
uvief that they had lost their regimental flag, and then 
they saw. it in the hands of the rebels. 

Without a word, out rushed the Irishman from the 
ranks and dashed into the midst of the rebels, alone 
and with an empty musket. With wonderful dexteri- 
ty he hit the group right and left with the butt end of 
his gun, seized the captured colors, and before the ene- 
my had recovered from their astonishment he was back 
again, safe and sound, in the Indiana regiment. 

His comrades cheered and praised him for his gal- 
lantry, and the captain came up and promoted him tg 
the rank of sergeant on the spot. 

But Pat only laughed at the enthusiasm he had 
aroused. 

“OQ, niver ye mind,” said he, “say no more about it. 
I dropped the whishkey flask among the rebs, captain, 
an’ it was the crater that I wanted, to be sure; but 
when I was there, ye see, it was aisy enough to be afther 
bringing along the ould flag.” 





THE BUTTERFLY. 


Butterfly, flitting across the green plain, 
Where the big dewdrops glisten like rain, 
Where the clear sunshine brightens the hour, 
Where the sweet zephyr kisses the flower; 
Butterfly radiant, O whither away? 

‘Tarry one moment to hear what I say. 


Tell me how far you have wandered from home; 
Is there no loved one te care where you roam? 
Will no one watch at the close of the da 

To catch the first flash of your wings by the way? 
No, for you live in the blue ether fair, 

Little cosmopolite! child of the air! 


If you grow weary, your soft pinions close, 

You sink down to sleep in the beart of the rose; 
The buttercup woos you to share its bright bed, 
The white-crested daisy lifts up its fair head; 

All the flowers of the forest, the sweetest and best, 
Are happy to greet you and shelter your rest. 


I wonder how big are the thoughts in your head, 
There’s such a wee morsel of brain to be fed; 

I watch your gay flight across the green lea, 

And you follow no plan, so it seemeth to me, 

And though you're so lovely among pretty things, 
I don’t think I'd like to be nothing but wings. 


Ah, butterfly bright, God made you so fair; 
lie painted the colors you gracefully wear; 
So perfect you came from the chrysalis dead; 
As brilliant as now were your golden wings spread; 
God made you for beauty, to make the earth bright, 
Butterfly radiant! child of the light! 

Sunday School Advocate. 


———+or— 
For the Companion. 
AN ENGLISH WEAVER’S HOME. 


You have heard of the Spitalfields weavers, of Lon- 
don. On their looms are woven the bright, clear colors 
that make many silks so famous. They are congregat- 
ed on the east side of London, and live in a place by 
themselves. 

Their houses seem on one side nearly all made of 
glass—great frames filled with little panes that some- 
times count to a hundred—indeed, they remind me, 
somewhat, of hot houses only their sides are not shelv 
ing. Inside the great frames are placed, where sit the 
sallow-cheeked, gaunt-looking men, the pale women 
and the children—many of the latter working at the 
loom before they have half attained their growth. 

It is well that they have the great Victoria Park near 
by, nor can [| find it in my heart to blame them for 
walking through its flower-lined avenues on beautiful 
Sabbaths, when I see them bending over their looms 
with dull eves and blank faces, with nothing to cheer 
them—nothing bright or beautiful near, but the colors 
which their tired fingers sift as they ply the shuttles. 
They should meet in congregations, with the blue sky 
and the trees for a roof, and listen to some man of God 
who would break to them the bread of life. 

Suppose we enter a few of these houses—this one, 
where the little ones, sitting on the steps in front, have 
their pretty braids of soft hair tied with ribbon long 
ago faded. 

We know instinctively, by the looks of the children, 
that the house must be neatly kept, and as we go in, 
our eyes are charmed by the neatness of every part of 
the httle domicile. Evidently the mistress is one of 
those who will be clean, let times be as they may. The 
sunshine comes in on a well-scrubbed and neatly sand- 
ed floor. Before we cross the threshold, perhaps we 
hear the clicking of the simple machinery. A little 
woman, somewhat sharp-featured and still rather pret- 
ty, meets us with a smile. She may be thirty, but ap- 
pears forty. We tell her we have come to see the 
‘loom, while she rubs a pine chair till it shines, for our 
convenience. 

“Times isn’t good now,” she says, with a sigh. “I 
don’t know as they’ll ever come up. Work as we will, 
we can’tkeep straight. Wedomanave to pay our rent, 
but then my man has to do work elsewhere, that keep 
him up into the night; and he’s acough that won’t stop 
But we poor people expects to suffer, here. Sometimes 
the loom stops, and then it’s awful. We just has to de- 
pend on Providence. 

“l’ve known the time when the children has cried all 
day for some’at to eat, and we’d not so much as a crust 
in the house. Then perhaps a lady ’ud give us an or- 
dcr that set us goin’ again. 

“We has to fight to live, and sometimes, if it wasn’t 
for the children, we’d rather die. But they grows up 
and helps us, after atime. Don’t know what we'd do, 
miss, if it wasn’t for hopes of the other world. We'll 
git shut of the weavin’ there;” and the sickly smile 
with which she says it makes one’s heart ache. 

“Can we see the looms at work ?” 

The good man is out, but she explains, in her quiet 
manner, making it somewhat intelligible, that this is 
the way the shuttle goes, and that is the way the tread- 
les work, and the silk threads go under and over; but 
it is nearly all Greek to us, unless we can see the man- 
agement. She is very frank in other respects. Some- 
times, she tells us, they have a hot joint on Sunday, 








[ had said “‘Good night,” and gone up to my own quiet 


Well, tired out with her wild talk, the friends brought 
in the gallant presefver of the fair maid. 


with baked potatoes, but not very often. If her man 


up and not cough quite so much, but then Peas por 
ridge, and gruels, and the like, don’t go to give 
strength. 

This quiet little body is dressed in a well-worn linsey 
and has managed to finish it with a bit of coarse edg. 
ing. Her hands are extremely handsome in their Shape 
though red and coarse in texture. The great loom 
takes up more than half of the living room. There are 
three pine chairs, a small table, and that is about gl 
You can see a bedstead in the gloom of the windowless 
room beyond, covered with a patchwork quilt. 

An old, old sampler, the work of her childish fingers 
is tacked against the wall opposite the loom; under it 
an old, faded picture, cut from some pictorial, and that 
is the extent of her household ornaments. She tells us 
she has three living children; she has buried five, poor 
soul. 

* “No body could have prettier babies than mine 
were,” she says, with a sort of sorrowful pride; “no 
even the queen; but they are all under ground by 
three. The Lord spare them.” 

“Amen,” we echo in our hearts, though if their future 
is to be as woful as that of this poor weaver’s Wwife—but 
God knows best. Atma. 


For ‘the Companion. 
CELEBRATED GIANTS. 


The word giant is from the Greek, and signifies earth. 
born. Frequent mention is made of giants by the g. 
cred writers. It is recorded that among the inha}j- 
tants of Judea were the Anakites, a race of giants de 
scended from the three sons of Anak, themselves men 
of marvellous stature. In Deuteronomy we are told of 
a certain people that “only Og, king of Bashan, p 
mained of the remnant of giants,” and that the bed. 
stead of this king was made of iron, and was nine cy. 
bits in length and four cubits in breadth, “after the cy. 
bit of aman.” (The ordinary cubit was abont eight. 
een inches, but thecubit here mentioned may have beep 
much longer.) 
There was a famous ancient giant in Gath who ha 
several sons of stature, of whom mention is made in 
the Scriptures. One of these, who had twelve fingers 
and twelve toes, was slain by Jonathan, the nephewof 
David. 
Goliath, the champion of the Philistines, was nearly 
ten feet high, and possessed strength in proportion to 
his stature. The weight of his coat of mail was fire 
thousand shekels of brass; a shekel being a half ounce 
(avoirdupois). 
The organic remains of certain wonderful creatures, 
supposed to have been giants, which have been found 
at different times on the continent of Europe, present 
a subject for speculation sufficiently marvellous to st- 
isfy the most aspiring. 
“"M. le Cat, a professor of anatomy, once read a pe 
per before the Academy of Sciences at Rouen, in whici 
he made some statements that he himself professed to 
believe, but which other men of science have pm 
nounced incredible. 
He stated that there were found near Mazarino, in 
Sicily, in 1516, the remains of a giant who was thirty 
feet high, and whose teeth each weighed five ounces; 
that the skeleton of another giant of the same statyr 
was exhumed in the same country in 1548, and still 
another, who measured thirty-three feet, in 1550. 
Imagine a man thirty-three feet tall walking the 
streets of Boston! He could peep into the windows of 
buildings—how many stories high? 
As surprising as these statements may appear, they 
do not equal those of certain Athenians, who claimed 
to have found near their city the remains of two giants, 
one of which was thirty-four and the other thirty-six 
feet high. A skull, supposed to have been human, Wis 
found. in Macedonia, in 1591, that held two hundred 
and ten pounds of corn. 
The following remarkable story is told by Le Ce: 
There is in Dauphine, near the ruins of a very ancient 
castle, a locality known as the Giant’s Field. As somt 
masons were digging in this place, Jan. 11, 1613, they 
discovered, at a depth of eighteen feet, a tomb of im 
mense proportions, on which was inscribed Theutoe 
chus Rex. It was thirty feet long, twelve feet widesnl 
eight feet deep. 
On being opened it was found to contain the bon 
of a giant twenty-five and a half feet in length, ten fet 
wide across the shoulders, and five feet deep through 
the chest. Thusa man of little less than ordinary si 
ure might walk about in the trunk of the body, ssif 
lay on the earth. His teeth were the size of anos 
hoof. 
We give the incidents as we find them cited byt 
great anatomist, but do not believe that they are trust 
worthy. ; 
Goliath was only about ten feet high, and Her 
was but seven. Buffon, one of the most celebrated? 
uralists of modern times, admits but fifteen well & 
thenticated cases of men of gigantic stature, and amt 
these the tallest was only about eleven feet. 
The following remarkable cases admit of doubt, bt 
are better sustained. The giant Ferragus, killed ty 
nephew of Charlemagne, was eighteen feet bigh- I 
the vicinity of St. Germain, Paris, there was to best 
in the seventeenth century the tomb of the giant lior 
et, who, according to the anatomist Rioland, was 
ty feet high. In 1505 a human skeleton was foun’ 
Rouen, of nearly the same stature. ; 
The remains of extinct species of gigantic amm™ 
are liable to be mistaken for those of the humal® 
cies. We believe that few men have lived who bt 
attained a stature of more than twelve feet. : 
The Scriptures make no mention of any such bei? 
as Virgil and Homer sing, and as some modern 
ralists claim to have existed. 
At a future time we will relate some facts cone 
ing gigantic men of modern times. 





For the Companion. 
POLITE REFUSAL. 
Gen. Rosecrans once very pleasantly did a vey 
pleasant thine—refused the request of a lady who ® 
him for a pass into the Southern lines. As the 


ern women were the best spies that the rebels had, # 
our worst enemies, it was necessary, as much a5P 
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qhen the General refused the pass, the lady wept, and 
aid that she wished to go to see her dear uncle, who 


es very sorry,’’ said the General, “to refuse you; 
yat my uncle has been ill for some time, too. As soon 
js Uncle Sam recovers a little, you shall have a pass to 
~9 where you please.” : 





TOM TOPERLY. 


Tom Toperly was the veriest sot in all the world. He 

been a great many things besides a toper, but he 

pad always been a toper since he was twelve years old, 
dhe was now twenty-five. 

Tom had been “passed through” all the temperance 

ers and societies that had sprung up in his neizh- 

porhood, and he came out as much of a sot as he went 


Te was a. bachelor, perhaps because he had not been 
aber long enough to seek out a wife, perchance be- 
waase he Was So much of a locomotive demijohn that no 
woman could have been found foolish enough to “link 
per fate with his : ea sind 
Tom had arrived at an era in his “eventful life 
shen he was too shiftless to work even for gin, his fa- 
sorite beverage, and he then began to think that the 
house would have to shelter him, when one night 

he miraculously disappeared. He was so .well known 
about the town that every body missed him, and there 
as general inquiry as to his mysterious fate, but no 
tidings came. radu 

It was the fifth day after his disappearance when Tom 
“grned up” on the steps of a tavern about ten miles 
distant removed from the town of his nativity. He was | 
penniless, and the landlord had turned him out of 
qoors. He was as sober as ever he had been in his life. 
Aman in a rough farmer's coat saw him, and tapping 
him on the shoulder, said,— 

«What are you doing here, my man?” 

“Waitin’ for some fellow to ask me to drink. May 
ye you're the chap,” was Tom’s answer. 

The rough looking man smiled and replied,— 

“You look as if you had taken drink enough in your 
7 
mePm awful dry. Haven’t had a drop to-day,” said 
Tom, with a woful face. 

“tf [ will find you as much as youcan drink will you 
oo with me?” inquired the gentleman. 
«Yes, and stay with you,” answered Tom, “till the 
stock is out,” springing with some show of agility to 
is feet. 
eget into my wagon, then,” said the gentleman. 

“With pleasure, sir,” said Tom, as he clambered in- 
to the farmer’s wagon before the tavern. , 

Tom was driven five miles into the country, and was 
stdown in a farm-yard abounding with fowl and cat- 


e. 

Mcthis is our home,”’ said his new friend. 

Tom thought it a queer place to get as much as he 
could drink, but did not venture to remark. The gen- 
tleman ‘ed the way to a handsome stone house, gave 
Tom a seat in the porch, and ordered a boy to bring a 
pail of water. It was cool and limpid. 

“Help yourself,” said the gentleman. “It is good, 
and you will stay with me a long time before you drink 
the spring dry.” 

Tom thought his friend was facetious. He chuckled 
alitt'e and ventured to say, ‘But the liquor.” 

“What liquor?” returned the gentleman, as if he 
wagastonished. ‘There is none about my premises.” 

“Bat you told me if I went with you I should have 
all lcould drink.”’ 

“So you shall—the spring neyer gets dry, and the 
dairy is large.” 

“(’m not used to it.” 

“[ know that well,” returned the farmer, “‘but I mean 
you shall be. Come, we’ll not dispute now; supper is 
ready. 


Tom was not unwilling to try a good supper, and as 
night was coming on and he wanted a place to lay his 
head, he didn’t care to scold about the trick that had 
been played upon him. 

When he was ready to go to bed the gentleman con- 
ducted him to a neat room, and bidding him good 
night, locked the door. In the morning Tom found 
himself a prisoner. 

“This is a man trap, sure,” he cried, furiously kick- 
ing avainst the door. 

“What is all this noise?” said a voice on the outside. 

“{ want to come our,” cried Tom. 

“You are my prisoner,” said the farmer, for it was 
hewho answered Tom’s summons. “I can keep you 
here as long as [ please, but if you will promise not to 
go off the farm for three months you shall be well fed 
and cared for. I only want your word for security.” 

“ll do it,” cried Tom, eagerly, arguing to himself 
that if only his word was taken the bonds that held 
him would not be very powerful, although at the same 
time he felt a degree of pride to think that the farmer 
manifested so much contidence in his integrity. He 
naturally thought the whole matter a queer one. 
_Inaday or two Tom saw that the farmer's only ob- 
ject was todo him good service, by taking from him 
his love of gin. The good nature to which appeals bad 
been made by the farmer would not allow him to be 
ungrateful, and for six months Tom worked on the 
farm a sober man. Then the farmer trusted him to go 
to the nearest town. He came back at the appointed 
time sober. He had learned to work and be useful. 
_ At the end of twelve months from the night of his 
imprisonment, the farmer said to him,— 

“Lam goine to take a ride to-day, Thomas. 
Will go with me.’’ 

At the town where the farmer met Tom, he conduet- 
ed him to a shop and had him “rigged out” in a band- 
some suit of clothes, and then paid him in addition for 
all the work he had performed Tom’s amazement at 
this proceeding we would not attempt to describe, but 
itdid not abate in the least when the farmer said,— 

‘Now you will go with me to the town where you 
Was known as a sot. I shall call you Mr. Brown.” 

“Why, sir?” ventured Tom, his eyes full of t ars. 

You will see when -you get there, but you must be 
‘stranger to every body,” returned the farmer. 
Any thing you say, sir,” replied Tom, more deeply 
amazed than he had yet been. 
Triving at the village, Mr. Brown was introduced 


You 


tot 


nown and respected. Mr. Brown was well dressed 
and made a tine appearance. 
farmer 


he bed to dine with the mayistrate, a man betore whom 
a 


been arraiyned as a drunken vagrant. 


ars, he had not been more decidedly astonished. 


he principal citizens. The farmer was generally 
He was invited with the 


Had he 
suddenly transported to the moon, to Venus or to 
He 
knew nearly every body; why did nobodv know him? 
‘ause Mr. Brown was no more like Tom Toperly 
an a well dressed temperance man is like a ragged, 


Don’t Mr. Brown me any more. You kicked and cuffed 
me about this town and was going to send me to the 
work-house, and called me nothing but drunken Tom, 
but this farmer made me think I was something of a 
man, and now [ am not ragved; and dirty, and bloated, 
but I’ve got good clothes to wear and money in my 
pocket, and I know how to earn more, and you have 
taken me for a gentleman.” 

“Glad of it, Tom—glad of it! We're having temper- 
ance meetinys, and vou shall give us a speech—tell ’em 
your story, Tom. You are a gentleman, and you shall 
stay in my house as long as you are in town,” ex- 
claimed the magistrate, shaking him by the hand un- 
til his shoulder 5 

“Make aman think he is somebody, if yon have to 
lock him up to make him do it; that is the wav to re- 
form, say [,” cried Tom. “The farmer’s contidence in 
my simple werd, that nobody would trust, made a man 
of me.” : 

Tom told his story to all his old “chums,” got a 
number of them to follow bis example, went back home 
with the farmer, in due course of time became his son- 
in-law, and died, leaving a number of children, who, 
thoush they inherited the unpromising name of Toper- 
ly, have always lived soberly. 





THE INDIAN AVENGER. 


The following facts are given by a gentleman who 
learned them while sojourning for a time in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. They illustrate a custom among 
the Indian tribes, which serves in the place of legal pun- 
ishments among civilized people. It is a barbarous 
practice, because it nourishes personal hate, and puts 
revenge in the place of justice: 


A party of thirty Winnehagoes came down from the 
late scalp-dance at which the tribe was gathered in the 
north, and encamped on French’s Island, in the Missis- 
sippi River, just above the St. Paul Railroad depot, at 
La Crosse. 
The band was under the control of a well-known chief 
of the Winnebagoes, named Wau-kee-see-hoong-er-er, 
or Snake Chief, who had two wives, Se es-ka and He- 
nee-kee. Se-es-ka was about thirty vears of age, grace- 
ful in appearance, with a pleasant look and an interest- 
ing face. With whites she was a favorite, while with 
the Winnebagoes she was looked upon very kindly— 
indeed, adored with all the ardor of Indian fervor. 
Snaxe Chief was a noted warrior of the Winnebagoes, 
and was very much liked by his tribe. He was a pow- 
erful and brawny fellow, and when sober was peaceful 
and good-natured; when drunk he was ugly and disa- 
greeable. One of his favorite pastimes when in this 
condition, was beating his wives. 
On Friday last Snake Chief returned to his wigwam 
drunk. Se-es-ka was in the wigwam, and the chief 
commenced beating her over the head and shoulders 
Driven to desperation, and unable longer to stand his 
brutality, Se-es-ka drew her knife and stabbed the chief, 
the blade penetrating his heart. He died instantly, 
while the first notes of the death-song were on his lips. 
The affair at once created a sensation among the Win- 
nebagoes, who did not know how to act. They loved 
their chief, and loved their chict’s wife. It is a well- 
known “regulation” among the Indians that when a 
man is slain a relative must avenge his death by taking 
the life of the slayer. Se-es-ka knew this. Some of the 
Winnebagoes urged her to fly, but she would not. She 
folded ber blanket about her and sat down in her wig- 
wam, facing the door, and awaited her avenger. It 
was be.ieved by mauy that He-nee-kee, the younger and 
favorite wife, would be the avenger, but she seems to 
have had no such intention. She mourned the loss of 
her husband, but took no steps further than to senda 
runner up the Trempeleau, where Snake Chief's rela- 
tives were, to notify them of what had taken place. 
Meanwhile Sees-ka sat in her cabin, chanting her 
death-song, indifferent to what was going on about 
her, and only talking when questions were asked her. 
On Sunday morning an Indian from Trempeleau made 
his appearance in camp. He was known as Chan-no- 
ne-za, and had evidently travelled without halting since 
he learned of the death of Snake Chief. Entering the 
camp, without a word ne walked solemnly to the place 
where the body of Snake Chief lay, took a long look at 
it, and then turned suddenly away. No body spoke to 
him, vetall watched his movements. Deliberately load- 
ing his gun, he walked very slowly to the wigwam 
where Se-es-ka then sat, and looked at the woman, who 
loudly chanted the death-song. Nota muscle of her 
face moved, to denote that she labored under any ex- 
citement, but she sat there quietly and calmly, her eyes 
moving upward, and her voice, as the uncouth sung es- 
caped her lips, steady and firm. She knew that the 
avenger was before ber, that in another moment she 
must die; yet no look or sigh indicated that she feared 
the fate. Such is Indian stoicism and indifference. 
The eyes of the two did not meet. Deliberately Chan- 
no-ne-ga raised his musket, aimed it at the woman’s 
head and fired. 
The avenger, with just a look to satisfy him that his 
work was done, shouldered his musket and walked out 
of the camp. ,No body spoke to him, no body offered 
any interference, but stepping into his canoe, he pad- 
dled to the quore and disappeared in the woods. 


——~0—— 


CAUGHT A STURGEON. 


A writer in Harper’s Weekly gives his experience 
with a sturgeon: 


With this intention we pulled up the anchor and 
rowed Jeisurely toward the Pennsylvania shore. When 
we were about a quarter of a mile from the shore there 
rose swiftly trom the depths, ten feet into the air, and 
but half an oar’s length distant, a great, white, shining 
apparition! In another instanta great sturgeon fell 
into the boat. 

Seven feet long he was, and terribly frightened; and 
he tossed, and rolied, and lashed his tail, so that had 
we been in a light boat we should certainly have been 
sunk. But the stout fishing-boat held him sately, and 
he raged in vain. 

For au instant we satin silence. The surprise and 
fright was so sudden that we only stared at the great 
fish, which, now having wedged his head under the 
seat, began to lash his tail and body about in a fearful 
manner. 

From their position in the stern two of the party 
were in danger of being knocked overboard every time 
that immense tail swept by them, which it did atabout 
the rate of thirty times a minute. Crowding back as 
far as they could get themselves, they held up their 
— so as to be out of the arc described by the sturgeon’s 
tail. 





loated Street drunkard. 
believe it is about 


red been any tidings of him?” 
ot a word,” said the mayistrate. 


drink gin: when h 

Would work ‘ 
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Singula 

Pliet to the magistrate,— 
e was 
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drink as wry. house after he left here, as fond of 


ra 
act Warrant it,” returned the magistrate; “I’ve no 


t he died like a beast in a ditch.” 
t. Brown could endure it no longer. 


Over, he cried,— 


a year since a poor drunken fel- | shout, “Knock him in the head!” Another member of 
W, named Toperly, disappeared from the village. Has | the party puton his coat, and seizing his basket, seemed 


. “Itis strange. 
m Was a good fellow, but he would do nothing but | 
could hé begged it, and he never | could rely. 
only to get money to buy it. During this; oar and kill him! 
Brown’s face passed through a multitude of | rapidly and with all his might began to ram the crea- 
t expressions. The farmer, watching him, re- 


c Jumping up 
the consternation of the magistrate, throwing the 


®, he didn’t! Here he is! Lam Tom Toperly! 


As their position was not pleasant they could only 


about to jump overboard for the purpose of going im- 
mediately home. 

The man in the bow was the only one on whom we 
He was ready for any thing. ‘Take an 
!”’ we shouted; and seizing one, he 


ture’s head with the handle of the heavy oar, holding 
it nearly perpendicular, so as to get the full effect. 

Most of the blows struck fairly; but as the fish’s 
head was rounded and very slippery, those strokes 
which slid off came with their full force on the bottom 
of the boat. . 

In about a minute he had a hole in the sturgeon’s 
head and a crack in the bottom planks of the boat. In 
a few minutes the apertures in both the boat and the 






ceiving that the fish was nearly dead, and that the boat 
was nearly swamped, the rammer ceased his efforts. 

As we had no time to spare, we ran the boat ashore 
before she :.ad time to swamp. 

There we hauled up and examined into our condi- 
tion. The boat and the sturgeon were the greatest suf- 
ferers. The sturgeon measured several inches over 
seven feet in length, and was estimated to weigh at the 
least two hundred pounds. 

Such adventures as this of ours are not of common 
ocenrrence, although more than fifty years ago the 
same thing happened to the writer’s father and his 
brother, as they were rowing across the Delaware, 
about thirty miles above where we were fishing; but 


“Tell me, please,” said Freddie, quite meekly. 
“Well,” I replied, “when that poor little boy fright- 
ened you into spoiling your tower, you didn’t smile 
and say, pleasantly, ‘Never mind; you and 1 can build 
another together.’ I don’t think that boy has many 
piaythings. I noticed that he looked pale and ill. It 
is a very hot day, but you didn’t ask him to sit down 
in the shade while you brought him a glass of cool 
water. Heis a stranger here, I think, but you didn’t 
give him a welcome and send him away rested and 
happy.” 


they did not secure the sturgeon, and the brother’s arm 
was broken. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt P 
The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Oompanion. 
No other receipt is given. 








For the Companion. 
FREDDIE’S TEMPER. 
The next house to mine is a pretty white cottage, with 


a piazza on the side nearest my parior window. There 
is no fence between, so that I can easily step from the 
long window and walk across the grass to the piazza. 
A dear little boy lives in the white cottage. His name 
is Freddie. 
There is one thing about Freddie that has troubled 
his friends very much. He has a bad temper; and this 
bad temper makes him have what my Irish Nora calls 
“tantrums.” 
Freddie’s parents have often talked very soberly to 
him about these angry feelings, and he is trying very 
hard to overcome them. He is seven years old now, 
and has improved so much that we all begin to have 
great hopes of him. But one day he forgot again, and 
1 will tell you what happened. 
It was a very warm summer day. ,I was sitting by 
my parlor window and Freddie was playing on his pi- 
azza. I could easily see him, and speak to him too, if 
I chese, but he was playing so busily that I did not dis- 
turb him. 
He rode a while on his rocking-horse, pretending that 
he was a minister riding out for his health. Then he 
arranged his playthings on the steps and tried to “keep 
store,” but as no one came to buy, he soon left them 
and commenced building houses with a sct of blocks. 
These kept him busy along time. He built churches, 
and houses, and barns, and at last began to build a 
high tower. 
While he was thus engaged I saw another little boy 
coming down the street. 
His face was thin and pale, and he walked slowly, as 
if he were not strong. His clothes looked clean, but 
they were old and patched, and there was a sweet, pa- 
tient look in his little, sad face, that made me almost 
love him, though I had never seen him before. 
As he came near the white cottage he saw Freddie at 
his play, and when he reached the open gate he stopped 
and looked in. His eve brightened as he saw the won- 
derful tower rising slowly under Freddic’s careful 
hands, and he became sO much absorbed in the work 
that he entered the gate, and, with his eyes still fixed on 
the tower, walked up to the piazza steps and stood there 
watching. 
Freddie’s back was towards the road, and the little 
stranger’s bare feet made no noise on the grass, so he 
went on with the building, unconscious of the child’s 
presence. 
The tower was almosi finished. Very carefully Fred- 
die leaned forward to put the topmost block in its 
place. The little stranger forgot himself in his pleas- 
ure, and shouted with delight. 
Freddie was startled at the sound, and, turning sud- 
denly, his arm hit the tower and it fell in ruins. 
Instantly his face grew red with anger, and he start- 
ed towards the little boy, saying, ‘‘There, now! see 
what you’ve done! What are you here for?” 
“T’m so sorry! I didn’t mean to,” began the little 
boy; but Freddie would not listen. 
“Go right off!’ he cried, almost dancing with rage, 
“and don’t you never, never step into this yard again 
as long as ever you live.” 
The child turned and hurried away, looking hurt and 
grieved. 
Freddie kicked his blocks into one corner, gave the 
poor rocking-horse a heavy blow with his whip-handle, 
and then sat down and pouted. . 
After some time he walked over to my house and 
stepped in attheopen window. I did not look up from 
my work. ‘ 
“O dear!”’ said he, “did you see that hateful little 
beggar boy, Mrs. Allen? He made me knock down 
my tower just as I was going to call you to secit. I 
made him scamper.” 
I did not reply. 
Presently Freddie said, ‘Why don’t you talk to me, 
Mrs. Allen?” 
“T don’t think I care to talk to such a boy as you,” I 
answered. 
“Why?” said he. ‘What have I done?” 
“T’m not thinking now of what you’ve done,” I said. 








sturgeon’s head were considerably enlarged; and per- 


at length. 


And I’ve given him my blocks to keep. 
Freddie, too, just like mine.” 


dies ran away for a romp on the piazza. 


Freddie looked ashamed. “I’m very sorry,” he said, 
“Tf [can find him again I will tell him so.” 


The next morning two happy faces peeped in at my 


window. 


“ve found him. 
His name’s 


“Here he is,’’ shouted Freddie. 


The little, pale face looked as happy and sweet as the 


round, rosy one beside it. 


“Nora,” I called, “here are two Freddies. Will you 


please bring two pieces of gingerbread ?” 


Nora brought them, smiling, and then the two Fred- 
he 
ee 

THE KATY-DID. 


In the early autumn, 
While the summer green 
Lingers in the forest, 
On the hills is seen— 
Sings a little insect 
"Mong the leatage hid, 
And to every question 
Answers, “Katy-did.”’ 


O, you boasting Katy! 
Hiding in the wood, 

All the night-time fibbing 
To the solitude; 

Who that hears, believes you? 
Yet who would forbid 

That short, harmless protest, 
Saying, ‘‘Katy-did.”’ 


If you would but show us 
What you hide so well, 
If the tiny secret 
You would only tell, 
What she did so wondrous, 
How the deed was hid, 
All the world would listen 
To what ‘Katy-did.”’ 


But you only tease us 
With that steady boast, 

Making of one action 
Such a countless host; 

While our curious prying 
Stoutly you forbid, 

For you never tell us 
Just what “Katy-did.”’ 


If the deed doth shame you, 
Why not keep it still? 
You do not confess it, 
Tattle as you will. 
Evermore the secret 
Is securely hid, 
And no living mortal 
Knows what ‘‘Katy-did.” 
S. S. Advocate. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





My 24 letters spell the name ofa celebrated American 


Ort. 
“ My 24. 7, 9 has caused many broken hearts. 
My 1, 20, 17 is a biped. 
My 4, 7, 13 is a quadruped. 
My 5. 20, 6 is a tree 
My 14, 11, 21, 8 is an irregular verb. 
My 8. 2. 10, 9, what people buy papers for. 
My 2. 21, 15, 20, 17 is a girl sname, 
My 12, 16, 9. 2 is generally fragrant. 
My 18, 23, 11, 8 is what we ought to be. 


3. 
Take a(1)life preserver; (2) decapitate it and show a mode 
of using it; (8) again transpose and show how it has been 
used; (4) transpose and show what is used with it; (5) 
transpose and give a Greek letter; (6) transpose the original 
word and make a famous rock; (7) transpose and makea 
locomotive power; (8) transpore and make it dull; (9) 
transpose and it will utter a war-cry to dogs; (10) transpose 
it now into a girl 8 name; (11) curtail it and express a con- 
currence; (12) again curtail and see what you cull yourself. 


4. 
JT am composed of 17 letters. 
My 10, 2, 15 is a bird 
My 15 8,11. 12 is a bird. 
My 5, 16, 7, 9, 4, 14, 17, 12 is a fish. 
My 8 3is a pronoun, 
My 1, 13, 6 is the name of a goddess. 
My whole is the name of a toy. 


LELa. 


He can seldom obtain my jirst who labors for my second, 
and few like to do my whole. 


6. 
Word Square. 
A girl’s name. 
A surface. 
To elevate. 
A measure. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the hottest country the best? Because it bears 
the palm. 

Have miserly people ever quarrelled? They ha-e always 
agreed, (A greed.) 

When is a fish arod? When it is a perch. 

Why is a man in snow-shoes like a man barefoot? Be- 
cause he has no shoes on. 

Of what trade are we when we walk in fresh snow? 
Printers. 

Why is a very large man always sober? He is a man of 
great gravity. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, “When the wolf is old the crows ride on his back.” 
2. Wardrobe. 3 Horsemanship. 4. Friendship. 








“Pm thinking of what you didn’t do.” 


5. A shell. 6 Dare to do right. 
7. Attraction of gravitation. 
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For the Companion. 
JOAN OF ARC. 

By Hezekiah Butterworth. 

Jeanne D’Arc, (pronounced Jeanne Dare, the D in 
such cases always being pronounced as a part of 
the f llowing word, when that word hbeyins with a 
vowel,) known in history as the Maid of Orleans, was 
born in the pleasant village of Domremi, near the bor- 
ders of Lorraine. Her parents were peasants, and 
Jeanne was their fifth child. Her education was very 
limited, and she spent her early years as a shepherdess. 

Her soul was full of romance and poetic inspiration, 
and she led a dreamy life among the flocks, and thirst- 
ed for glory even in her simple girlhood. 

The neighborhood of Domremi abounded in sunper- 
Stitions Srories of fairies and demons, beautiful legends 
of the virgin, and the medizval traditions of the saints 
were the themes of fireside hours, and Jeanne drunk 
deeply into the spirit of these wonderful myths. At 
the age of thirteen she begun to see visions and to 
dream dreams. She fancied that anyel voices whis- 
pered in her ear, and that celestial lizhts flashed before 
her eves. ‘At the age of thirteen,” she said, in her de- 
fence before the judges who condemned ber to death, 


“TL heard a voice in mv father's garden at Domremi, proceed- 


ing from the right on the sue of the church, accompamed with a 
greulignt. At first | was afrani, but presently found that it 
Was the voice of an angel, whe has protected me ever since, who 
has taught me te conduct mysell properly, and to frequent the 
church ttwasSaint Michacl | have atso seen 8 int Gabriel, 
but never sant Denys. LT have also se n Saint Catherine and 
Saint Macgaret, whe spoke to me, exhorted me to go trequently 
to confession, and directed me in alm st all my actions, ‘These 
two saints appeared to me almost daily, and often more than 
once in the sane day hav: seen them as distinctly as t see 
Ty julges LL wept when th -y left me, because | ished thatmy 
Spirit might accompany them.** 


In this state of enthusiasm she passed some five 
years among the vine-clad hills of Domremi, her heart 
estranged from worldly atfections, and seeking for lov- 
ing companivnship from the beautiful beings that filled 
her fancy. 

France, at this period, was rent asunder by civil dis- 
sension, the people of the interior xcknowledging Hen 
ry IV., of England, as their rightful sovereign, and 
those of the remoter provinces Charles VIL, of France. 
The people of Lorraine adhered to the cause of Charles, 
and Jeanne became a politician in girlhood, and as- 
pired to chivalrous deeds. 

When eighteen years of age, she fancied that celes- 
tial voices told her that she was called to deliver her 
country from English rule, and to place the young 
French king upon the throne of his fathers. 

Leaving her rustic home, the unlettered girl sought 
an audience of Capt de Baudricourt, who commanded 
fur Charles at Vaucoleurs. In this she was successful, 
and, although he at first treated her as an idle enthusi- 
ast, he was finally so impressed by the recital of her in- 
spirations and visions, that he sent her to Chinon, 
where Charles held his court, to consult with the king. 
She obtained an interview with Charles, whom she 
claimed to have recognized in a promiscuous company, 
by asudden inspiration, accompanied by celestial splen- 
dors. The story of her Divine appointment deeply 
moved the king, and, his cause becoming desperate, he 
accepted the services of the fair prophetess, clad her in 
armor, and placed her at the head of an army of 10,000 
men. 

There was something in her very appearance that in- 
spired awe. Her mein was noble and commanding, 
and her form was tall and elegant. She controlled ber 
charger with wonderful grave and skill By her side 
was a consecrated sword, found buried in the oldchur h 
of St. Catharine de Fierbois, the existence of which she 
claimed (o have discovered by a special revelation from 
above. Andin her band she carried a banner embla- 
zoned with angels and consecrated to God. 

The Enylisn troops, with the French allies of Henry, 
were besicuing Orleans, a famous old city, and one of 
the strongholds of Charles. ThithcrJoan led her army. 
She soon inspired her soldiers with the conviction that 
she held a commission from on high, and, when they 
arrived before Orleans, they were wrought up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. Joan attacked the Eng- 
lish, and in several engayements, displayed superior 
generalship and won brilliant victories. The confi- 
dence of the French troops in Joan now became implicit, 
and they received her commands as trom a messenyer 
of celestial truth. The English seldiers, too, were in- 
fect d by the superstition, and a panic ensued wheney- 
er she appeared. Joan was at last completely victori- 
ous, and raised the siege of Orleans. 

The French kings for a long period had received 
their crowns at Rheims. The city was a great distance 
from Orleans, and the approaches to it were held by 
the English. Thither mv stericus voices directed Joan. 
Charles, yielding to her influence, set out on the long 
and perilous journey to be crowned in the ancient fane 
where bis ancestors of the huuse of Valois had received 
their diadems. 


The English troops retired, and the cause of Charles 
received a new impetus wherever the young prophetess 
and her army appeared. The journey was a continued 
triumph for Charles, and when he reached Rheims, the 
fame of his success rekindled the fires of patriotism in 
every town and province of France. 

“It was a joyous day in Rheims, of old,’”’ when the 
glittering retinue, led by the young king and the peas- 
ant’s child, marched to the thronged cathedral. The 
coronation services were wonderfully impressive and 
inconceivably splendid. The holy unction was per- 
formed with oil said to have been brought from heaven 
by a dove, to King Clovis. By the side of the young 
monarch stood Jeanne in full armor, holding in her 
hand her consecrated banner. Triumphant music 
pealed forth, and the plaudits of the people made the 
old cathedral tremble. When the ceremony was over, 
Joan threw herself at the feet of the king, embraced his 
knees and wept. 

She felt now that her mission was accomplished. 
She resolved to return to her home, and to pass her 
days among the simple peasants of Domremi. 

But fame was too dazzling, and ambition tempted 
her to new exploits. She was taken prisoner at last by 
her enemies, the Burgundians, was put upon trial as a 
sorceress, was pronounced guilty and condemned to 
death. A huge pile of fuel was —_ in the ancient 
market place in Rouen, and the Maid of Orleans was 
placed upon it, and in the presence of a vast concourse 
of citizens, soldiers and ecclesiastics, was burned. Her 
last words were expressive of inwardtriumph. The la- 
mentable event occurred on the last day of May, 1431. 
Her ashes were cast into the Seine and carried to the 
sea. 

Joan of Arc was no wilful impostor. She fully be- 
lieved that she beheld celestial manifestations, and 
heard the voices of beings from the unseen world. The 
result of her wonderful career was, that Charles ulti- 
mately won back to the royal house of Valois the whole 
kingdom of France. 

An imposing mausoleum in the city of Orleans per- 
petuates her memory; but her name stands above mor- 
tality, independent of marble or bronze. Apart from 
her character as a visionarv, Joan was a most noble 
girl. The French still cherish an enthusiastic attach- 
ment for her memory, and a yearly fete is given in hon- 
or of her deeds in the city of Orleans. 








VARIETY. 





THE LITTLE MAN. 


Atiny little man, 
Dressed in a coat and stock, 
Sits in a wire chair 
Above my mantel clock; 
Nods here, nods there— 
The tiny man a-nodding iu his chair. 


His shoes are tied with red, 
His hair is very gray; 
He's nodding, while the clock 
Is ticking, all the day; 
First here, then there— 
The fittle man a-nodding in his chair. 


He never says a word; 
lle only bows and bows; 
And what is said to him 
Politety he allows; 
Nods here, nods there,— 
The little man a-nodding in his chair. 


He's always looking straight 
To the west windo v, where 
The sun comes early when 
The afternoons are fair; 
He nods towards there— 
The tiny man a-nodding in his chair. 
But he has bowed so ‘ong 
He has grown old, 
Ard cracks have come upon 
His coat’s biue fold; 
Still he nods there— 
Poor little man, a-sitting in his chair. 


And so. I think, we each 
Should turn our face 
Towards heaven; and filling stil} 
(ur proper place, 
Keep working there, 
Like the small man a-nodding in his chair. 


—_————_~t> 
THE OLD MAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
Money covers a good many things, but it will not 
cover ignorance nor purchase brains. Here is an illus- 
tration: 





Close to the lands of the Centre Oil Company there 
lives an old man who is worth thousands of dollars 
The sale of his lands during the oil fever has made him 
rich. His household pets consist of a terrier dog and 
stupid daughter, both of whom engage his at’ention 
He determined to give his danghter some fashionable 
accomplishments. To this end he came to the city, 
bought a piano, and a harp, a guitar, and a load ot 
music books, and engaged a first class mu-ieal teacher. 
with all of whom he started for the “oil rezion.” 
The tutor set to work and toiled like a Trojan, but with 
no success Despairing of ultimate triumph he went 
to the oil king and told him that it was impossible to 
teach his daughter music. 

“Why, what in the world’s the matter?” asked the 
father. 

“Well,” answered the teacherr, “Kitty has got a piano, 
and guitar, and harp, and music books, and all that, 
but she wants capacitv—that’s all.” 

“Well, what of it,” cried the oil king, “if that’s all, 
justhay ic I’ve got the stuff, and if money will get it 
she shall have capacity or any thing else.” 


ENTERPRISING SCHOOL-BOY. 


The Macon (Ga ) Journal savs there is a lad seven- 
teen vears old, living in-an adjoining county, who in 
the spring, with the help of one man, planted twenty- 
one acres withcotion. He then started toschool, which 
he bas regularly attended during the summer, with the 
exception of about two weeks, which his crop required. 
He works an bour or two every morning, in the after 
noon and every Saturday. His cotton is looking very 
tinely, and he expects to get at lea t fifteen bales off the 
twenty-one acres. Estimating eavh bale at 500 pounds, 
and that he will vet 25 cents per pound, the gross re- 
cvipt will be $1875 His entire expense for the crop 
will not be over $500, which will leave $1,875 as the 
net earnings of this school-boy Give him the benetit 
of every duubt, and he will surely make $1,000 clear. 


———+r>—__—_—_ 


Tne Red Sea is said to be the hottest place in the 
world. The atmosphere for about sixty miles in that 
sea is steamy and sticky. Every thing in the shape of 
iron or steel about a ship takes on a coatof rust. Dur- 
ing the summer months no one travels on the Red Sea 
unless Compelled by business or military orders to do 








30. In the winter and spring the passage is delightful. 





Yet navigation in that body of water is always attend- 
ed with many dangers. The Red Sea is long and nar- 
row, with sunken rocks and projecting reefs; and count- 
er winds prevail, which produce dangerons currents. 
There are three light-houses in the sea, which must he 
kept by salamander-like men, since the thermometer 
runs up to 120 degrees in July, and approaches 90 in 
early spring. 


+> 
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A FASHIONABLE ABYSSINIAN. 


The wife of this Abyssinian chief was six feet high, 
and corpulent beyond all prc portion. This Ethiopian 
Venus had perfect negro features. A ring of gold 
passed through her under lip, weighed it down, 
till, like a flap, it covered her chin, and left her teeth 
bare, which, fortunately, were very small and fine. 
The inside of her lips she had made black with anti- 
mony. Her ears reached down to her shoulders, and 
had the appearance of the wings of a vulture appended 
to the body of an elephant. In each ear, or wing, she 
had a ring of gold, somewhat smaller than a man’s lit- 
tle finger, and about five inches in diameter. The 
weight of these had drawn down the hole where her 
ears were pierced so much that three fingers might ea- 
sily pass through the oritice in the Jobe of the ear along 
with the ring. She had a gold necklace of several rows 
about her neck, and on her ankles two manacles or tet- 
ters of the same precious metal, large enough to chain 
afelon. The Abyssinian beauty was clothed from the 
neck to the feet with a blue cotton gown or shirt. 
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PRAIRIE DOGS. 


A recent traveller on the Western plains, says: We 
saw a great many prairie do's. Riding twelve and 
sometimes twenty-five miles without coming upon wa- 
ter, the wonder is bow the great number of these little 
animals supply themselves with it. When you first see 
them they look like squirrels, as they run with their 
bushy tails uplifted, or chirrup while they sit content- 
edly. They live in buts built one toot above ground 
and burrowed some distance below, the comforts of 
which the ow] and rattlesnake share with them, wirh 
Freemason good feeling. It is very common to see the 
owl and the dog airing themselves together atthe open- 
ing. 





THE COMET. 


Master Tom—‘‘Look here, Gran’ma, this is bad about the 
comet!’’ 

Gran'’ma—*Why. goodness! What's the matter?” 

Master Tom—"‘Here's a letter in this paper, and it says, 
‘The particles of the ta‘l, if thrown out from the head, hav- 
ing only, as before, the same rate of orbital motion as the 
head, and having Jarger and larger orbits to describe, the 
further they are removed trom the head, will necessarily 
fall further and further behind as they recede trom the 
comet, and thus form a curve independently of the resisting 
medium ;' and that ‘the panic-allaying doctrine of the tenu- 
ity of cometic nuclei cannot be maiutained from the mere 
fact of their translucency.’ ” 

Gran'ma—* ‘it's awful, isn’t it?”’ 


TOO MUCH FOR THE SHINE. 


The Oswego Palladium tells the following: A Ver- 
monter, oneof the passengers on the steamer Ontario, 
Capt. Estes, was charged fifteen cents by a lad for yziv- 
ing his boots ashine. The Green Mountain boy re- 
fused to pav and appealed to the captain, who told him 
that he believed fifteen cents was the usual price for 
such aservice. ‘Wal,’ said the Vermonter, “I sha’n’t 
pay it! Why, look here, captain, deown our way you 
kin git a whole box o’ blackin’ for ten cents.” 
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A THOUGHTLESS girl, living in a Western city, an 
swered a‘personal advertisement” in a city paper, just 
for the fun of the thing. ‘The first note led to three 
more, thus throwing herself into the hands of a scoun- 
drel. Her father was surprised by the appearance of 
the villain at his store, who demanded fitieen hundred 
dollars for the four notes, and the father was forced to 
accede to his demands rather than have the notes, writ- 
ten “just for fun,’ shown to all his friends and rela- 
tions. This should bea lesson to every girl in the land. 





A shopkeeper having a hogshead to sell, 
A paper affixed with a nail, 

And, being unable correctly to spell, 
Thereon he had written “for saz.” 


But shortly a school-boy along the street came, 
Who, chancing the paper to spy, 

After pointing his pencil, wrote under the same, 
“For freight at the bung-hole apply.” 


—_——+or—___——_ 


Let the weakest, let the humblest remember that in 
his daily course he can, if he will, shed around him al- 
most a heaven. Kindly words, sympathizing atten- 
tions, watchfulness against wounding men’s sensitive 
ness—these cost very little, but thev are priceless in 
their value. Are they not almost the staple of our daily 
happiness? From hour to hour, from moment to mo- 
ment we are supported, blest by small kindnesses. 


A SCHOOL-GIRL went through her calisthenic exer- 
cises at hume for the amusement of the children. A 
youthful visitor, with interest and pity on his counte- 
nance, asked her brother “‘if that gal had fits.” “No,” 
replied the lad, contemptuously, “that’s gymnastics,” 
— hey ?” said verdant; “how long has she had 
em 


Mrs. PartineTon, while looking at a picture of 
Washington in a window, saw the name of the artist, 
Mr. Green, in the corner of it. Atter admiring for 
some time, she at length remarked, “Well, Mr. Green 
is not such a bad looking man, arter all.” 


A Nice Piace TO Live.—382,696 scorpions were 
killed in the municipality of Durango, in Mexico, dur- 
ing the month ot May last, the government paying one 
cent a piece for them. 


Why does water boil sooner in an old sancepan than 
a new one? Punch takes it upon himself to answer 
this abstruse query, by saying, “It’s because the old 
pan’s used to it.” | 


StxTEEN years of age! What shall I be? What 
shall iduv? Huw shall | make the most of this one life 
which | have tv live in the world? 


y 
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INDELIBLE PENCILS. 
For Marking Clothing, &«. 
Single, 50 cts.; 3 for $1; per doz., $2 75; per Bross, $98 
Sent, freight prepaid, on receipt of price. — 
“More convenient than ink.""—American Agri ~ulturist 
“Invaluable for marking tinen."’"— Chicago Tribune. 
“Invaluable to the housekeeper "'—Godey's Lady's Book. 





“Desirable. convenient and useful.’*— Sprix, 1 
MANUFACTUKED and sold by the IADE4 taf Sl 
CO., NukTHAMPTON, Mass. 36-19 





LAMB’S FAMIIY KNITTING MACHINE 
Knits a Pair of Socks in 20 Min 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF FANCY FABR] 
“ Will earn three Dollars where the best Sewmng Mach 
earn one.”’ See testumonials. Circular and Sample eroa 
sent tu any address on recept of stamps. OCky 
LAMB KNIITING MACHINE MF'G Co 
36—3m N. CLARK, Agent, 315 Washington St, Boston 
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THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDy 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, ¢ 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. 11 jg ” 
markable remedy ter Kidney Complaints. an 
This me#icine is free from any thing deleteriou 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effec tive in its action. 










$, pleasant 











An Invaluable Medie:ne for the Purifvi 
the Blood. uritying ¢ 


DR. J. W. POLAND’s HUMOR DOCTOR, 

A Positive Remedy for a1 kinds of Humors,-Scrotula Sey 
Salt Kheum, Erysipelas. Netue Rash, Boils, Carbuncles Ule 
and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; Mercurial Pisec 
and every Taint of the System: Dyspepsia. and those dise; 
originating in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs vig 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Hendach 
Languor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costivenes 

Gy Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston, 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 

Five Dollars for Six Rott 


























One Dollar per Bottle. 
35—25w 





THE AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE 
Overseaming and §1w ng Machice Combined, 


WONDERFUL INVENTION, 


THE FIRST AND ONLY 


Button Hole making and Sewing Machine combined, that 
made its adv« nt in this or any other country. 

It excels all other machines in the market in the followiy 
particulars : 

Ist. It makes a perfect BUTTON HOLE in any fabric. fromt) 


coarsest cloth to the finest muslin, finished on both sides, usin 
the same stitch 4s 1f made by hand. 


24 Itdoes OVERSEAMING as by hand, by which Shee 
afd Pillow-cases are made. 


3d. It EMBROIDERS over the edge of fabrics, making ap 
and beautiful border for a child's garment. 


4th. 1t works perfect EYELET HOLES, 
NO OTHER MACHINE CAN DO THE ABOVE WORK 


AS A SEWING MACHINE, 
It makes the ** Lock Stitch,” 
i Alike on both sides, and is a Shuttle Machine. 4} 

THE SHUTTLE 18 a great mechanical achievement. It giv 
a perfect tension and cannot get out of order. Itis decided 
the best shuttle ever invented. 

The same needle is used for both button hole making and plai 
sewing. 

It is changed from a button hole machine to a sewing machin 
and back again in a few seconds, and so simple a child can do 

It makes the nicest stitch ever made by a sewing machine. 

It neither skips stitches nor breaks thread. 

It does Hemming, Felling, Cording, Quilting. Broidery, Ga 
ering, Sewing On, Sc. lt dves every thing all other sewing m 
chiues can do, and several kinds of sewing none others can. 

It is SIMPLE and NUISELESS. 

Call ana see it, or send fur samples and circular of recommends 
tions. 

S. R. MARSTON, 283 Washington St., Boston, 
General Agent for New England. 
vr Active Agents wanted in every town in New England 
— iw 





If you have never used this Remecy, try it. 
POND’S EXTRACT, 
—or— 
VEGETABLE PAIN DESTROYER, 
THE PEOPLE’S REMEDY. 


THE GREATEST FAMILY MEDICINE OE THE 4% 

















It cures a larger number of diseases, is more cleanly, mo 
prompt and reliable in its action than any other, and is fastdn 
ving all oth: r“Pain Killers" from the market. For 


Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Lameness, Rheumatism, 
Neuralyia, Toothache, Eurache, 
and Sure Throat 
it is unrivalled. No other remedy so quickly or so surely ca 
PILES, internal or external, blind or bleeding, are permanen 
cured by u-ing it internally and externally. OLD ULCEE 
and VARICOSE VEINS of the legs are cured byit All 
HEMORKHAGES, whether bleedirg from the NOSE, TEETH 
LUNGS, STOMACH, BOWELS or other organs, are m0 
promptly controlled and cured by it than by any other kno 
remedy. Scores of pers ns owe their lives to its bemga action. 
Hundreds of Physicians and Dentists " 
largely in their practice with the most triumphant success. 
Thousands of Families consider it as indispensa 
as their salt or flour. 
No one having made its acquaintance will ever forget or 5¢ 
lectit. © 
Sold in bottles with our directions, trade mark and label. 
Price, 50 cents for 6 0z; $100 for Pints; $17 
for Quarts. 
Sold by all First CLass DruGetsts. 
Humphreys’ Specific Homeopathic Medicine “ 
33—luw 562 Broudway, New York. 






















THE FINEST STRAWBERRY 

For Amateur Culture: NAPOLEON III —Large, hands 
productive and high flavored. Illustrated descriptive cite? 
with testimonials of Chas. Downing, Thos. Mehan, H. F Hv 
er, and other leading horticulturists, mailed to applicant 
Plants (by mail, postage paid), $3 per doz. Nursery men, dae 
and clnbs supplied at reduced rates’ 

35—4w EDW'D J. EVANS & CO., York, Pé 





THOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, itching ® 
easi and the di fort that follows from an enfeebled 
disordered state of the system, should take AYFR'S SAR* 
PARILLA, and cleanse the blood. Purge out the Jurking® 
temper that undermines the health, and the constitutional ¥ 
will return. 36-28 








CARPETS AT LOW PRICES.—An invoiee of Electro T 
tries fur 50 cents per yard. These carpetings are made of 6 
wool, close texture, and neat figures. Are so/d for about 
the cost of production, on account of imperfections in B® 
ing, at the New Carpet Warchouse, 47 Washington Street. 

Joun J. Peaster & 0 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—An invoice of 
patterns just received—for sale at less than market prices, # 
New Carpet Wareh 47 W Street. 

Joun J. Peaster & C+ 


CANTON MATTINGS—of the finest grades, from the ‘ 
auction sales—for sale at the New Curpet Warehouse. 47 W “ 
ton Street. Joun J. Peasusy & 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS are made a specialty at the New 
pet Warehouse. 47 Washington Street. Dealers are 'P¥ 
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